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ROYAL CHRISTIANITY, 








A correspondent takes the tronble to write us a letter, to ask us, whether 
Louis Philip [, the King of the French, is still to retain the titles of ‘* His 
Most Christian Majesty,’’ and ** The eldest Son of the Chureh,’’ now that 
the French church is divorced from the state, and that the French King has 
cut connection with the Pope. In reply, we have only to say, that we see 
no reason why he should not, or why there should be any change. Royal 
titles, itis well known, have often very litle application to existing cirem- 
stances, and retain no correspondence with their original meauving. Thus 
our excellent Protestant King derives his designation of ‘* Defender of the 


Faith” from a Pope who bes:owed it on one of his predecessors for writing | 


against the Protestant cause ; and the little monarch of Sardinia is King of 
Jerusalem, in the Red Book, though he has not a foot of land between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. But even on the supposition that we are 
to attend to facts in the matter of titles, no good reason can be assigned why 
Philip 1 should not be called ‘ Most Christian King’’ as well as Charles 
X, though he has not mass said to him by a Cardinal, though he was never 
anointed with the miraculous oil of Clovis, or fell on his helly before the 
Archbishop of Rheims. This may indeed be offensive to a part of his free- 
thinking subjects, who have no religion at all, but in order to reconcile their 
scruples with the retention of the venerable capitals S. M. T. C. prefixed to 
the name of their céé:zen king, we would suggest that the words which these 
initials represent should be altered for their especial behoof, and to suit their 
peculiar views. Why should not S. M. T.C. mean Sa Mujesté tres Citoy- 
enne, as well as Sa Majesté tres Chrétienne? ‘* His most civic or citizen 
Majesty” would sound as well as ‘* His most Christian Majesty,” though not 
so piously. We meérely throw out this hint to satisfy tender consciences 


he Awan is ae 2 <page | , 7 I 
among our neighbours, and with no desire or design of interfering with their “sons, exiles, and starves the best Christians he ever met with, 
| 


internal affairs, their new charter, or their herald’s college — Times. 

French royalty never deserved the title of “ Most Christian’”’ so 
well as at this moment, because it never did so much good; and the 
spirit of Christianity, “which giveth life,” is the spirit of bene- 
ficence. “The letter killeth,” says a great orthodox authority : 
and therefore, when Christianity was interpreted according to the 


letter and not to the spirit, the professors of it killed and burnt one | 


another ; there were inquisitions and massacres of St Bartholomew ; 
and the Most Christian King, Charles IX, shot his subjects out of 
window with a fusee. Hence the sarcasm of the philosopher: 
“There is no hostility sc admirable as the Christian. Our zeal 





| 


or otherwise, as it happens) we are of opinion, that the King of the 
French ought not to retain the title of Most Christian King; and 
we feel certain he will not. French example will sooner or later go 
round Europe; and therefore it ought to be scrupulous. The title 
of Defender of the Faith, retained by our own Sovereign, has long 
been a jest with everybody, and yet not a harmless jest either: for 
it is one of those tolerated lies, which insignificant as they appear, 
help to tolerate a great many others, and to produce a general 
impression that lying may be harmless. ‘The history of this title is 
a heap of absurdities, It was conferred by a Pope (Leo X) who 
made a jest of all faith; it was conferred on a Sovereign (Henry 
VIII) who was the first to quit the faith he defended (the Catho- 
lic); it was retained by him, after he had forsaken it ; and his suc- 
cessors have kept it up, though they have reigned, for the most part, 
upon the strength of resisting tlie faith’s pretensions. It is high 
time to omit this nonsense on the coin ;—never was a better one to 
omit it than now, when the King is a king of good fellows and 
honest men, and can no more desire to wear such a title than a 
Jesuit’s dagger. 

That vindictive and intolerant fool, King Ferdinand of Spain, is 
the “ Most Catholic King ;” that is to say, the most universal in 
his christianity! and the lovely Don Miguel, the usurper, is his 
“ Most Faithful Majesty!’ The Universal Christian hangs, impri- 


particularly those who saved his Throne for him; and his “ Most 


| Faithful Majesty” is notoriously one of the greatest liars in Europe, 





performs wonders, when it seconds our inclinations to hatred, | 


cruelty, ambition, avarice, detraction, and rebellion: but when it 


moves against the grain towards bounty, benignity, and temperance, | 
unless by miracle some rare and virtuous disposition prompts us to | 


it, we stir neither hand nor foot.”’* 

But Christianity (we speak with great seriousness) has had a 
child growing up, which sometimes did not know its parent, some- 
times confounded its parent with its enemies, always however advo- 
cated its real spirit, and has at length delivered the spirit from the 
letter, and recognized its divine relation. This child is Modern 
Philosophy. In him (not to speak superstitiously) the beautiful 
saying has been fulfilled—* Merey and Truth are met together :— 
Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other.” 

Our illustrious neighbours, who were so lately rebuked as an 
anti-christian people, have won the hearts of the world by shewing 
themselves eminently Christian. Montaigne says it is a miracle, 
when Christianity, even in an individual, ‘‘ moves against the grain 
towards bounty, benignity, and temperance.” What would he say, 
had he lived to see his whole nation, in a body, move towards 
bounty, benignity, and temperance, and lay the passion of revenge 
at their feet ? Here is not only a Most Christian King, but a whole 
people Most Christian. Montaigne would have said, in a trans- 
port,—in one of the most delightful fits of his egotism,—‘ My writ- 
ings have not been lost upon them, nor those of the real fathers 
of the church. There may be an end of the church now, for Chris- 
tianity has commenced.” 

But the best Christians are not those who would arrogate the 
title exclusively ; and titles expressive of moral qualities are the 
most absurd of all, when they become hereditary. For this reason, as 
we lay great stress upon words (for they have a mighty effect upon 
things, and prepare the world to tolerate a great deal of insincerity 


* Cotton's Montaigne, Vol. II. p. 175. 





and looks like what he is. 

We should be glad if anybody could point out a title, not merely 
which is not absurd, but which is not absurd to the last degree, and 
a thing for ail reasonable people to laugh at. 


THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 


WITIL OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Memoirs of Madane Du Barri. Translated from the French. By the 
Translator of Fidocg. 3 vols.12mo. Whittaker and Co. 
[Second Notice ] 

Brerore we extend our acquaintance with the charming circle of 
the Court of Louis XJ, we must look back a little to call forward a 
delicious German Sovereign, and introduce him to the love of our 

readers. 

“The Prince de Salm,” (says Madame du Barri, plunging at 
once into his merits in a glorious spirit of unconsciousness) trailed 
in the mud the title of a most illustrious family. He had wit 
enough to make his inconsistencies sometimes forgotten, but not 
sense enough to correct them. He spent his life in running into 
debt, and devising expedients not to pay anybody. At this time he 
owed an enormous sum to a rich contractor, for masonry work, and 
he thus contrived to induce him to suspend proceedings against 
him. 

“ «My friend,’ he said to him, ‘you have a charming daughter ; 
[ can make a princess of her; I have under my care my sister’s son, 
a young man of the greatest promise, but who is dying of consump- 
tion. [expect him in Paris daily, I am his guardian, and have 
great influence with him. I undertake to make hii espouse your 
daughter on his death-bed. We will celebrate the marriage in 
extremis. After that, your daughter will be a princess ; and may 
marry the first noble in the land.’ 

“The Prince de Salm told us this new plan at dinner, adding that 
he had made use of the stratagem; and that, in a few days, he 
should set out for Germany, when his creditor might catch him if 
he could. 

“This was assuredly a deceit that dishonoured a highness, but 
little cared he or we either. We were no more scrupulous at Paris 
than at Versailles. We received many great lords, cheats, like the 
Prince de Salm, and many great ladies, who stole like magpies and 
bullied like pages.” — Vol. L. p. 60. 

We now return to Court, and in order not to be too hard upon 
the Prince de Salm by contrasting him to a man of a middling 
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rascality, resume our portraits with that of the delightful Duc de 
Fronsac. 


forward pencil. 


“The Duc de Fronsac was justly hated by his father. He was 
what is called a decided scamp, without one redeeming point or 
virtue. Dissipated without agreeableness, a courtier without 
address, a soldier without courage, he thoroughly deserved his bad 
reputation, 
honour; but he was universally despised. His father hated him ; 
he hated his father. ‘The reciprocity was edifying. I have often 
scen the Duc de Fronsac, and always with disgust. He had incurred 
the extremity of punishment when trying to carry off a butcher’s 
daughter. He rendered himself guilty of the triple crimes of arson, 
rape, and robbery. This was the most splendid deed of his life, at 
least his father said so.”—Vol. I. p. 105. 

Enter a great lady, the Duchess de Gramimont, who wished to 
be the King’s mistress herself, and was indignant that a courtesan 
should supplant her. That she was a bit better than the cour- 
tesan in any real respect, is not pretended,—but she was of high birth, 
and her rival was a plebeian. That was all the difference. The fol- 
lowing edifying passage will shew how much they were on a par by 
nature. It is like the scene in the Beggar's Opera, in which Mac- 
heath’s two mistresses “Madam” one another; except that we do 
poor Polly injustice by the comparison. 


> 


“I was walking (says the fair historian) in the garden with Hen- 
riette (her maid) who had given me her arm: it was early in the 
morning, and the walks appeared solitary. We walked towards the 
side of the Isle d’ Amour, when we he: 


ard the steps of two persons 
who came behind us. Llenriette turned her head, and then said to 


me, ‘ Here are Mesdames de Brionne and de Grammont.’ | kaew 
the latter but very slightly, and the former not at ail. Certainly 
she could not have been there by chance; they knew I should be 
there, and wished to sce me closely. Not expecting what was to 
follow, I was delighted at the rencontre. They passed us with 
head erect, haughty air; looked at me with a disdainful stare, 
laughed rudely, apd walked away. Although such behaviour 
offended me, it did not put me out of humour. I thought it very 
natural for Madame de Grammont to be irritated against me. 
Henriette had less magnanimity. Sbe repeated so often how 
impertinent it was thus to insult a female honoured by the bounties 
of the King; she so far excited my feelings, that instead of return- 


He was not hated, because hatred implies a species of 


Madame du Barri commences it with her usual straight- | 


| joy excited by the sight of the 


ing, as prudence suggested, I followed the steps of these ladies. | 


I did not proceed far before I rejoined them; they were seated on 
a bench, awaiting my arrival, as it appeared. I passed close to 
them, and at that moment the Duchesse de Grammont, raising her 
voice, said, ‘ It must be a profitable business to sleep with every- 
body.’ 1 was excessively nettled, and instantly retorted, ‘ At 
least I cannot be accused of making a forcible entry into any per- 
son’s bed? The arrow went to the mark, and penetrated deeply. 
The whole countenance of the Duchess turned pale, except her lips, 
which became blue. She would have said something foolish, but 
Madame du Brionne, more cool because touched less nearly, placed 
her hand on her companion’s mouth. I in my turn walked away 
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Paris, as it had flowed the day before on the Place de la Bastille! 

The heat was excessive. <A poor seller of lemonade was passing 
along the Boulevard, when two armed menapproached him, and 
each drank a glass of lemonade. One of the two put his hand into 
his pocket for the purpose of paying. “ Nevermind, never mind, 
said the marchand de coco, the republic will pay forit.” The men 
thanked him, and set offat a rapid pace. 

About two o’clock, my son came to inform me of some disasters 


S. Gul _ })} 

which had taken place on the Place Royale. 
: 

armed with a musket, had 


carrying «i 


One of the people, 
killed an officer of the National Guard 


tera Boer ; 
had mistaken him 


Ww 


for an officer of the 
Royal Guard, and being somewhat intoxicated, had fired his piece at 
the officer. But ad he committed this unwitting assas- 
sination, when another citizen laid him dead on the spot. Soon 
after a fwas taken, and on the same spot. The people 
seemed indignant to find that there were thieves among the ranks of 
patriots, and they made a prompt and severe example of him. 

A man, in a 


espatches ; he 


no sooner | 
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Nor 


state of intoxication, who had menaced with his 
loaded musket the people who were peaceably walking along the 
Boulevard, was disarmed before my eyes, in spite of the resistance 
he made. The citizens who seized him were mechanics. “ No 
one,” said they, “ should drink to-day; to-morrow we will drink 
success to the republic.” The piece thus obtained served to arma 
youth, who set off at full speed. 

It was about five o’clock when discharges of musketry, directed 


_ upon the Boulevard of the Temple, again roused our attention. I 


with Henriette, laughing till tears came into my eyes at this pleasing | 


victory.”’—Vol. I. p. 110. 





Full Annals of the French Revolution of 1830. By William Hone. 
8vo. pp. 128, Double Columns. Tegg. 
[M. Gallois’ Narrative concluded. ] 
Thursday, July 29th. 
There was a slight mist, and the 
heat did not promise to be so great as on the preceding day, when 
it had_been 27°. 

The collection of armed men, among whom were many lads uot 

more than fifteen or sixteen, momentarily increased beneath my 
window. Enthusiasm was at its height. [ heard cries of “ Vive la 
liberté! “A bas les Bourbons!” “ Vive la Charte !? © Vive le dra- 
peau tri-colore!?’? And some even presuined to raise the cry of 
Vive NapoleonIT!’ Iwas informed that the famous Faubourg St 
Antoine would appear at nine o’clock. 
I now, for the first time, sawthe National Guards pass by in uni- 
form. This gave me great pleasure The people received them 
with cries of “ Vive la Garde Nationale!’ A moment after, cries 
of © Vive la ligne!” were addressed to some unarmed foot soldiers, 
who passed by with their knapsacks on their backs. 

The sun, which until eight o’clock had been concealed, shone out 
brightly about nine o’clock. Many unarined citizens were still 
lingering on the Boulevard, when some young men, with good mus- 
kets, passed, and said, “ Go to the Arsenal! It has just sutrendered, 
and they are distributing arms and powder.” 
hurried off in the direction of the Arsenal. 

At this moment I heard drums beating a quick march. They 
were those of the National Guard of the Faubourg. A quarter of 
an hour afterwards cries of joy, and the beating of a quicker march, 
announced the approach of a citizen troop, which defiled by the Rue 
St Antoine. The National Guards in uniform were at its head, a 
tri-colored flag floated in the ranks, 
grected it with acclamations. 


This was a lovely morning. 


On_ hearing this, all 


and the whole population | 


Let it not be said that a flag or a cockade is merely a vain sign | 


Men become attached to them, wear them with pride, and often 


could not conceive the cause of the firmg. It was maintained without 
intermission; but I did not observe the firing in file and in platoon, 
which [ had noticed on the preceding evening. At the expiration 
of a few minutes, shouts of joy, mingled with the discharge of 
musketry, announced a victory. j 

A man, decorated with an order, exclaimed, addressing himself to 
me, “It is all over. The Hotel de Ville, the Louvre, and the 
Tuileries, are taken. The Swiss, and the Royal Guard, have 
retreated towards the Champs-Elysées......We have a Provi- 
sional government. General Lafayette is at the head of the Nati 
onal Guard,” 

As the citizen pronounced these words, J felt myself transported 
with joy. ‘My dearest wishes were near being accomplished. J had 
again seen the tri-colored flag unfurled; it now floated over the 
Hotel de Ville and the palace of the Tuileries. I found at the 
head of the National Guard that vencrable general whose very name 
struck awe among the enemies of the people. I felt my heart dilate, 
and yet | suffered some painful feeling amidst all this happiness. I 
was deprived ef the most precious of blessings, health, without 
which 1 But, fora 
moment 


could render my country no actual service. 
my calamity lightened; and I thought I could have 


I felt 
9 Cuil 


run and embraced all the citizens whom I saw returning. — I heard 
them cry, © 4 bas les Bourbons’? Several rounds of musket shot, 
fired into the air, announced to their wives and parents that victory 


with the peo} le. 

General Lafayette was proclaimed the saviour of France; cries 
of “ Lafayette for ever!” “ Liberty for ever!” rent the air for 
each company, cach platoon, each groupe, repeated them once, and 


‘ 


they were answered 


Was 


! 
f 
t. 
i 


xn the windows of the houses. 
The conquerors continued to defile for a considerable time. The 
first stanzas of the Marseillais Hymn were sung in chorus. | 


eT tlenyl 
remarked 


in every company women between the ranks, carrying the 
? 
musKets 


and swords of their husbands and brothers. A great many 

of the boys were furnished with cartridge boxes; and some had put 
on their father’s fur caps. 

I was still gazing with 

more affecti i 


re my eyes so blessed. 
rapture, when another spectacle, of a 
\ ts 
¢ kind, appeared in view. 
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Never we 





{ A platoon of twenty arined 
men, prec 


“ded by some National Guards in uniform, carrying 
branches of laurel, and followed by many women with children m 


their arms, issued from one of th 
In the midst of this } 


contained the r 


e cross alleys of the Boulevard. 
platoon was a bier, borne by several men: It 
ns of one of the victims of the preceding day. 
in the course of the evening many similar funerals passed my 
window. The people cried out “ hats off!” 
ead witt ~ ; 4 ! m4 
ered with a feeling of religious respect. 
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man naturally benevolent and jovial, who has been induced to doubt 
the sanguine expectations of his youth. Perhaps the late events 
will have restored the look that better belongs to it. 


The other engravings are wood-cuts of no pretension. It is im- 
g ‘ | 


possible however not to be affected at sight of the wounded patriots | 


brought to the Hotel Dicu upon biers; and there is an inscription 
on the sod upon which the people are planting the tri-color, which 
forms a striking contrast with what is going on—Ludovico Magno (To 
Louis the Great, meaning Louis XLV.) It is a pity the courtiers 
had not added to it Populus Pareus—for this is what is implied when 
such men are called great—Ludorico Magno— Populus Parvus—To 
a mighty king a people of no consequence, Thank heaven, Ldovi- 


cus is now considered Pareus, and it is the people that are great. 





i ~~ 


A NIGHTMARE. 


In Germany the beds are somewhat of the shortest, and so en- 
cumbered with pillows, that not unusually the head slips entirely 
off, hanging in a painful posture downwards, or otherwise throwing 
the head into the stomach, and causing a sense of suffocation. 
Hence it frequently happens that oppressive and laborious creams 
ensue, nightmare and fearful startings from sleep; and the spirit, 
far from being refreshed, is harrassed and overtoiled, as with much 
watching and anxiety. This befel me once upon arriving weary and 
late at an obscure town in the Schwartzwald ; and so clearly are 
the images of my delusion impressed upen my memory, that to this 
day my mind wavers in incertitude whether these things were really 
a dream, or some transmutation of the spirit, by which man is per- 
mitted occasionally to wander out of himself, and view objects 
unfamiliar to everyday ken.—Methought I was changed from my- 
self toa young and enquiring spirit, and that [ arrived in one of 
those romantic villages on the borders of the Rhine, at sunset. The 
rustics, though poor, seemed as innocent end generous as | felt 
myself to be, and I was proceeding to avail myself of the simple 
hospitality which such persons think well paid with simple thanks, 
when raising my eyes to an eminence, I was attracted towards 
a stately mansion, and thither [ bent my steps with a new impulse, 
which carried me strongly forward ; but not a face appearing from 
the casements, or stir of any noise proceeding from within, 1 turned 
towards an old shepherd on the hill-side, who was gathering toge- 
ther his erring kids, that he might tend them homeward; and en- 
quired of him the reason of this apparent desolation. 
of it, go not nigh it, my son,” was his reply: “ evil deeds have been 
done there, and evil still abides within its walls; thou art young 
and innocent, enter not the house of abomination. 
and myself occupy yonder narrow hut, and my store is scant and 
coarse, else thou shouldst share with me; but better for thee, my 
son, to lie supperless on the hill-side, than enter the house of fear- 
ful sights and sounds,.”’—* If such reports are true, good father, 
why do not the higher authorities seek further, and remove the 


” 


evil altogether ?’—“ Alas, my son, we are a feeble few, seattered on 


this mountain ridge, to till the stubborn earth and tend the vine- 


yards; our Lord seldom visits the soil: yet once we told him of 
these things, and, by promise of large reward, he won two luckless 
swains to watch a night in this abode of evil. 
often issued from thence, and still more fcarful laughter; on this 
nicht they exceeded; yet no one of us dared enter to rescue our 
comrades. From that time until this hour, neither of these poor 
men have returned among us, nor has any one ventured to seek a 

knowledge of their fate: ’tis net good to be stirring such tales, | 
Farewell ; the sua will soon be sunk beyond the hills, and my silly 

flock are waiting me to lead them to shelter. Farewell, and God 

keep thee from the house of abomination.” So saying, departed 

this old goatherd, whom age and blighting penury rendered 

selfish, timid, and ungencrous. I gazed upon this fearfe! mansion 
and pondered on his words. Methought ignorance had misled his 
fancy to conjure up these mysterious imaginings, for which there 
seemed to be no reasonable foundation; and | resolved within 
myself to enter and abide in this stately but desolate building. 
No symptom of decay had touched it, except the partial dis- 
lodgments of its ornamental architecture, which per 


sional intrusions of the foxglove and briony to protrude 
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fissures, and the stilly loneliness that reigned throughout. “ The | 
night is chill,” I thought; “and what can harm me within? From 


evil spirits I am secured by conscious innocence, and no man 
would harm one so inoffensive as mysclf”’ As T reflected thus, 
my steps reached the garden, now wild and entangled with various | 
weeds, but from which opened a neglected postern, I advanced | 
and ascended a staircase that rose immediately from the entrance ; | 
the sun still shed a yellow glare through the frequent casements, 
and lit the deserted walls with a strong but sickly-looking light; not | 
2 breath of wind disturbed the foliage without ; never had I remem- |, 
bered such a perfect silence; even my own footsteps seemed to yeild | 
no echo,and the dread which the old goatherd’s words had failed to | 
inspire, this death-like and chilling absence of every sound began to | 
awaken, As | pursued my lonely wanderings, which a certain | 
creeping of awful feelings rendered slower and more cautious, my 
hand encountered one part of the vall, which was hot as an alchy- | 
mist’s forge, and I pondered to consider whether the rays of the sun 
might have caused this heat. Ona sudden a new light broke in 


* Speak not | 


My kidlings | 


Fearful cries had | 


Vv 


upon my mind, that this must be the abode of savage men-haters, 
who wanton in human blood, and are named Anthropophagi, 
and that the heat arose from the terrible oven, in which were con- 
sumed the bones and fragments of their loathly leavings. This con- 
viction caused more horror within me than if a legion of spirits had 
_ arisen from the grave and passed in grim array before my eyes. Whilst 
I yet shook with new-born and instinctive horror of what might 
be my own fate, unceuth voices, mingled with discordant laughter 
and wild eries, broke upon my ear. 1 looked in the inner court ; and 
behold! the muscular forms of savage men, with hair and beards 
knotted on their red and sun-burnt visages, issued apparently from 
the earth, and by means of cords suspended from the sides of the 
building, mounted to the upper rooms, just beneath where I was 
_ situate, but on the opposite side of the quadrangle; their embrowned 
and brawny limbs exerted in energetic and straining efforts during 
the ascent showed them, like antidcluvian or monstrous creations. 
As it was, I knew them for part fiend and part cannibal; creatures 
_who, for mad delight of mischief, haunted here and kept their 
dreadful orgies; sometimes with a young and innocent victim 
_ whom they had ensnared, or violently carried away ; or, failing of 
these, even one of their own terrible members must needs serve 
their insatiate longing for human flesh; and this was the case 
at present; one of them was selected to undergo an ordeal, which 
“iilowed him a remote chance of escape, he was to count over 
innumerable and entangled meshes of iron, without failing in the 
slightest item of his reckoning, whilst his companions kept up 
around him a brutal and distracting dissonance; confusing him 
with taunting gibes, and disgusting calculations of his aptness 
for their purpose: one in particular, who appeared more demon 
than his comrades, couched close to him, saying, “Sit near 
me, for | am cager for my repast, and love to gaze upon the dainties 
that are to regale my appetite;” and, as he spoke, he grinned in 
the other’s face horribly; thrusting his hawk-like nose almost 
against his, and striking him on the cheek in bitter mockery of 
satisfaction, During all this time my eyes were rivetted upon the 
passing scene as if by fearful fascination, without having the power 
of removing my fixed attention, when methought my eager gaze was 
met by that of the bitter mocker who had spoken ; and he, arousing 
his hellish crew upon the scent of this new prey, such a fearful cry 
arose among them, that with a desperate struggle of revolting 
, nature,’ the Vision—whether in spirit or dreaming—passed from 
_me, and I was sensible of loneliness and quict in my uneasy bed. 
W.W. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
De omnibus rebus, et quibrsdam aliis—OLp Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,and some others. 








A Persvasive ApPeLLaTion.—!n 2 case in yesterday’s news- 

papers is the testimony of a Mr A‘iss, an attorney; or as he more 

| appositely styles himself, a solicitor. “ Kiss—Solicitor,” on a vel- 

lum card, would look pretty. It is the translation of a line in 
| Anacreon: TlpoxxAotyevoy Qirnux. 

SINCERITY NEVER WITHOUT VaLur.—The unfaithful woman, if 
she is known for such by the person concerned, is only unfaithful. 
If she is thought faithful, she is perfidious.—Bruyere. 

Tur Unknown.— Tis the common vice of nature, that we repose 
most confidence in, and receive the greatest apprehensions from, 
things unseen, concealed, and unknown.—Montaigne.—(It is the 

natural consequence of our not having got ourselves into a state 
befitting humanity: and when we shall have done so, the unknown 
may still serve reasonably to add to our delight.] 

Nar. Lex.— Poor Nat. Lee (I cannot think of him without 
tears) had great merit. In the poetic sense he had, at intervals, 
ispiration itself: but lived an outrageous boisterous life, like his 
brethren. He was a well-looking man, and had a very becoming 
head of hair, A picture of him I never saw. He was so esteemed 
and beloved, that before his misfortune we always called him honest 
Nat, and afterwards poor Nat.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1745. 

FPuxrrat Sermons.—Popilia, the mother of M. Crassus, the 
orator, was the first lady who had a funeral oration pronounced 
over her remains. It was composed and delivered by her son, 


The first Greck play acted in England was the Gdipus Tyrannus, 
at Harrow, in 1775. 


Tue Kine or THe Frencu.—An old courticr eagerly kneeling to 
Kiss hands, Philippe-Louis I, with the tri-colour on his heart, drew 
back: “ We shall have done with this!” he said, and offered his 
hand for a friendly shake; the courtier drew back in return,—* By 
the holy bottle of the holy oil of Rheims,”’ exclaimed the terrified 
ex-minion, “ this is not a Aing !”—Hone’s Annals of the Revolution. 

IMPUDENCE is no virtue, yet able to beggar them all; being for 
the most part in good plight, when the rest starve, and capable of 
carrying her followers up to the highest preferments: as useful in a 
court, as armour in a camp, Scotchmen have ever made good the 
truth of this, who will go farther with a shilling, than an Englisman 
can ordinarily pass for a crown.—Oshorn’s Advice to his Son. 

Menander calls impudence the greatest of deities. "2 weyisn ray 
Gedy viv eo” ‘Avadiia.—[It used to be: but even impudence 
begins to rank among the Dit Minorum Gentium, since the French 
have exhibited worldly triumph in connexion with modesty and 
disinterestedness. ] 
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| her face being all the while singularly devoid of expression. In 
| H KE PLAY- G OER. | short, she is a very good self-possessed actress, for a singer; and 


prone : at ; | shows how little real feeling of a character is required to attain the 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. conventional style of performance. 


| Asa singer, Miss Paton exhibits great compass and execution; 
. HAYMARKET. | has rich tones in the lower notes, delicate ones in the upper, is 
Miss Parton had a brilliant reception last night. The audience were | beautifully articulate, and in a word, a fine specimen of the musical- 
so glad of the prospect of seeing her, that they gave each of her | instrument order of singers. If she ever appears anything more, it 
recursors a double welcome ; and when she made her appearance js in certain little womanly insinuations of archness, which may be 
in the balcony, the shout was enormous. The people rose in the taught; and these are repeated on system. The song which she 
it, waving their hats, and absolutely roaring with delight. We sings to her own accompaniment on the piano-forte, with her sleep 
Raed no notes of objection. If there were any, they were drowned | guardian on one side of her, and her inamorato on the other (An old 
in the tumult of applause ; but we do not believe there were. The pit, man rrould be wooing) shows her, both as an actress and a singer, to 
in the front and centre, rolled with the black hats like a billow. her greatest advantage. She displays the powers of her voice; she is 
It was curious to see the fastidiousness or affected indifference of Joud and soft ; she goes winding her notes about, not in a very new, but 
the boxes, and how little it signified. We observed some handker- jn a very easy style; takes along circuit before she come to the shake 
chiefs waving from the upper boxes over the stage, and here and shakes admirably, and even surprised us with an arch repetition of a 
there was a solitary clapping of hands in the lower circle: but for  sforzando shake, as if she did it to “twit” the old sleeper with her 
tie most part, the representatives of the aristocracy (or those who powers : and yet, except in that instance (which must unquestion- 
would be taken for such) sat still and expressionless. The pit (to , ably have been put in her head) she did not touch the feelings either 
compare small things with great) heeded them as little as the French | on this or on any other occasion. We listened, and heard a beau- 
Chamber of Deputies did the Peers: they settled matters their own  tiful instrument, and were delighted to hear it; but hearing was all. 
way, and the other sacquiesced. Throughout the “ae a9 same cordi- We cannot help thinking that Miss Paron’s face, and her manner 
ality was exhibited. Opportunities were taken, though ofthe most ob- while singing, answer to this opinion of her merits. She is a fine 
vious passages only,to shew that the applauders considered her un- looking young woman, is said to have very beautiful hair and skin 
justly treated in the first instance,and therefore to be charitably regarded = (as may be easily imagined) and she carries herself well, and like a 
afterwards; and we believe, notwithstanding the timidity of the gentlewoman; but her countenance wants expression ; the features 
boxes (for their seeming indifference was nothing else) that this are not hard, and yet there is a sort of neutral harshness in the 
was the general, and we must add the proper feeling of the house. look ; and when she sings, the thought of the singing-book so much 
It is said to be a wholesome thing in politics to recur now and then ‘predominates with her over the sentiment, that she makes absolute 
to first principles, and give a brush to the pool of conventional grimaces, looks sometimes as if she were masticating her notes, 
corruption,—to the sordid pretences that overgrow principle, and and now and then plunges at them with a sort of fury, as if she 
become confounded with it; and we believe, as the world at this would get through them tooth and nail. What is even more 
time of day believes, that similar recurrences are not without their | offensive to us than this, she cares as little, that is to say, she 
use in morals. These are the days of first principles: and it is not knows as little, about the demands of a Leautiful melody, full of 
likely, that when so many are remembered, any one of them will | expression, as the most common-place executionists of the day. 
be forgotten. ; : ; The music in the Barber of Seville is made up from Paesiello, 
# We availed ourselves of this opportunity of paying more atten- | Rossini, and others. The first thing she sings is a part of that 
tion to Miss Paton’s claims as a singer, than we had done before; , divine air of Paesiello’s, Jo sono Lindoro, well-known to the 
not havi»g resumed our visits to the theatre when she first appeared, public as For tenderness form’d. It would have been literally 
and seeing her very little afterwards. The part she performed was impossible, for a person not acquainted with this air, to make 
Rosina in The Barber of Seville, which was followed by that of Clari. | anything of it, she cut it up so into bits and flourishes of her 
Miss Paton isa fine singer of a certain order, but not we think ofthe own. Now this, to us, is high treason against the divinity of 
finest; and she is a better actress than we had supposed her, but | music: and when we add, that she did nearly as much evil to 
entirely of the artificial kind. Her acting seems to have been the pathetic air of Home sweet Home in the afterpiece, the reader 
taught her, and she has learnt it well; but the “ system” is dis- | will pardon us for coming away at the end of it, and for thinking that 
played at every turn: she is obvious and declamatory; loud or | this celebrated vocalist, whom we heartily sympathize with as a woman, 
ion, indignant or patient, as the surface of the feeling suggests, jis a much finer and more powerful singer, thana feeling one. SF 





ENGLISH OPERA, (ADELPHI) 


This Evening (Lith time) anew Musical Drama called 
THE IRISH GIRL! 
The Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by an Overture by F. Hatevy. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
This Evening, the Play of 


THE FOUNDLING OF THE FOREST. 





Bridget O'Rourke, Miss KELLY, Lady Julia, Miss H.CAWSE,| Monica, MrsGLOVER, eS 
Ladies, | Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. | eg Ses Se 
I ail a MrF. MATTHEWS Eugenia, (the Unknown Female) Mrs FAUCIT. 
; , Pama . — ats eae -IATQ Count de Valmont, Mr COOPER, 
” Ne ae MTB. > i — Baron Longueville, Mr W. JOHNSON, Bertrand, MrGALLOT, 
a v rips sass a aga Florian Mr VINING 
After which, (31st time) the Comic Operetta, called Gaspard. Mr WILLIAMS L’Eclair. M WEBSTER 
Penne | tes hse’ 3 raspard, Mr sALIAMS, /Eclair, Mr ‘BSTER, 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; Sancuine, Mr COVENEY, Lenoir, Mr BISHOP. 
Or “© WHICH IS MY SON?” In Act II. A Pas Deux, by Mr J. Ridgway and Madlle. Clari. 
, a eg G. H. ee PINCOTT After which, the Operatic Comedy of 
Mrs Middlemist. Mrs C. JONES, Julia, Miss PINC § THR ALT cP Di. 
Penelope, Mrs KEELEY. OR ont at oy pod Sad WAY 
Briefless, Mr WRENCH, Brutus Hairbrain, Mr KEELEY, » LOVE eat ace , es 


The Music, by H. R. Bishop 
Madame de Merville, Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Justine, Mrs HUMBY. 


Mr Prettymam, Mr W. BENNET, Doggins, Mr SALTER. 
To which will be added (10th time) a New Operetta, called 











THE DEUCE IS IN HER. Baron de Boncceur, Mr W. FARREN, 
Previous to which, Mozart’s celebrated Overture to Zauberflote. Colonel de Courcy, Mr COOPER, 
The Music composed by Mr Barnett. Major Moustache, Mr WILLIAMS, Lieut. St. Leon, Mr HEALY, 
The Widow Volatile, Miss KELLY, Officer of Gendarmerie, Mr GALLOT, Landlord, Mr BISHOP, 
Sentry, Miss H. CAWSE, _ Pierre, (Servant tode Courcy) Mr J.REEVE. 
can Tia. re lecceed ont Mrs — eae To conclude with (24th time) a Farce, in Two Acts, called 
Sir Guy Don, isguised as his own Stewar Mr Bi CY, ’ TOR, T my ain "Wy 
* "Greville, — (his Nephew) | Mr WRENCH. greener de M-og-sel 
Florid, Mr J. BLAND, Servants, Mr HEATH and Mr BOWMAN. . es pa gh 
To conclude with (last time at this theatre) an Operatic Romance, called ensi aimadon’ M rs HUMBY, : 
vy rr ry" a ) ! — > + . . , eee 
THE BOTTLE IMP! Augusta Polinsky, Miss MORDAUNT, 
The Music by G. H. Rodwell. | Villagers, Mesdames Gallot, Coveney, Barnett, E. Barnett, Johnson, 
Marcelia, (Daughter of Waldeck) Mrs KEELEY, Fn Lodge, &c. GNM 
Lucretia, (a Venetian Lady) Miss PINCOTT, Ferdinand Lonisburg, Mr VINING, . 
Philippa, (her Attendant) Miss H. CAWSE., Gustavus Gundershoff, MrW EBSTER, ' Paul Parchwitz, MrWILLIAMS, 
Albert (a German Traveller) Mr HUNT, | Leonard, Mr LODGE, Carl, Mr BISHOP, George, MrCOATES, 
¥ Willibald, (his Servant) Mr KEELEY, Villagers, Messrs. C. Morris, Cooke, Barnett, B. Barnett, V. Webster, 
Nicola, (a Spaniard) Mr PERKINS, | Moore, &c. 
Waldeck, (a Farmer) Mr F. MATTHEWS, | 
Conrade, (his Son, an Officer in the Venetian Service) MrBAKER, | To-morrow, A Husband at Sight; The Beggar’s Opera; Popping the 
Shadrac, (a Jew Pedlar) Mr MINTON, | Question ; and The Sultan. 
Jomelli, (a Musqueteer) Mr SALTER, | Inquisitor, Mr IRWIN, | ———————————————_—___——— 
Montorio, (Agent of the Inquisition) Mr J. COOPER, | Published by Onwuyn (to whom all books, parcels, and communications 
Chamberlain, Mr HEATH, Sergeant, Mr EAST, Soldier, Mr FULLER, | for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine street, Strand; sold by 
The Bottle Imp, Mr O. SMITH. | Hewarp, Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge; J. Cuapret, 98 Royal 





Exchange, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
To-morrow, The Irish Girl; Der Vampyr; and The Skeleton Lover. C. and W. Reynene, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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